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SKETCHES AND STUDIES 



in. 



FROM THE PORTFOLIOS OF R. SWAIN GIFFORD, A. H. THAYER, J. SELINGER, AND W. GEDNEY BUNCE. 



MR. SWAIN GIFFORD'S ' Nile-Boats ' is a study of scenery 
which, in some of its subtler pictorial aspects, that accom- 
plished artist has made familiar to the public in several lands ; for 
in France and in England, as well as in the United States, he has 



heard his praises sung. It does not appear that in later years 
Mr. Gifford has shamed the triumphs which made his reputation. 
The riper fruits of his genius— the noteworthy landscape, say, in 
the south gallery of the Academy of Design, New York, during the 
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Nile-Boats at Boulak. From a Sketch by R. Swain Gifford. 



fifty-fifth annual exhibition in that building— are the richest ot 
them all in constructive force, and fruitful inspiration behind bold, 
free, and simple methods of technique. Its immensity of aerial 
space is most impressive. It stirs the beholder with emotions that 
invigorate and refresh. L Mr. Swain Gifford limits himself to 



performing strains in minor keys of colour, and thus in some re- 
spects, one cannot help feeling, impedes the progress of his art, 
it is because, whether rightly or-wrongly, he believes that many 
of the scenic and resplendent subjects sometimes reflected upon 
the canvases of his fellow-artists are not adapted to the exposition 
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of the highest and surest aesthetic aims. With such a creed it 
is of course useless to expect of Mr. Gifford any serious attempts 
in this direction, but at the same time no friend of his would be 
likely to repress the hope that by-and-by he will strike out in 
less beaten paths. The world of natural beauty is a large world ; 
perhaps it would freshen Mr. Gifford to make some new excursions 
therein. 

It is characteristic of the progress of science that we are con- 
stantly compelled to reconsider the hypotheses of our predecessors, 
and to regard almost any fundamental hypothesis as merely tenta- 
tive and temporary. An encouraging feature of the new Society 
of American Artists is that its leaders— of whom Mr. Abbott H. 
Thayer undoubtedly is one— manifest an evident apprehension 



of this truth. The earlier methods of technique in American 
painting have been subjected by these later workmen to cold and 
cruel scrutiny, have been voted to be worse than useless, and have 
been summarily abandoned. Thayer puts in an appearance with 
his cattle coming down a hill in a haze, or with his nude nymph 
brushing a tiger's jaws with a lily, and the most careless observer 
of pictures admits that the methods of his pencil are strange. He, 
too, is an American who, after studying in Europe, has come home 
with a novel message to the Art-loving public. Not by the pub- 
lic, indeed, has this message been understood as yet. Mr. John S. 
Sargent, perhaps, is the only member of the Society who, from 
the outset, almost gained the ear simultaneously of the public and 
of connoisseurs. His little marine, ' Fishing for Oysters at Can- 




From a Study by A. H. Thayer. 



cale,' exhibited last year in the Kurtz Gallery, New York, was the 
most certain and manifold artistic success of the season ; and his 
portrait of Carolus-Duran, in the latest display of the Society of 
•American Artists, did not fall behind its predecessor in this respect. 
Mr. Thayer's ability as a figure-painter is equal to, if not greater 
than, his ability as a landscapist, and the revelation of this fact in 
his ' Nymph and the Tigers ' was a general surprise. Indeed, the 
breadth of range of many of our younger artists has not yet re- 
ceived the attention it is entitled to. Nothing corresponding to it 
has been witnessed in any previous period of home art. The 
greater number of our older painters, to be sure, began their 
career by painting portraits, chiefly for financial reasons ; but, 
when their position was once recognised, it was as landscapists, 
as figure-painters, as marine painters, as animal-painters, or as 



portrait-painters exclusively, that their reputations were made. 
To-day the habit of our cleverest young artists is to expend their 
force in the exposition of a wide variety of themes ; to try them- 
selves, as it were, in distinct spheres of operation, with the pur- 
pose apparently, not of seeing in which sphere they can work most 
agreeably or successfully, but of giving the largest freedom to their 
impulses towards artistic expression. The figure-piece just men- 
tioned has some notable strength and firmness of modelling, in 
spite of a somewhat unsatisfactory treatment of flesh-tints, and is, 
in general, a serious and important contribution to the collection 
of which it is a member. In Mr. Thayer's landscapes there is just 
a touch of mannerism in the mists that veil but scarcely envelope 
the middle distance; yet the spectator feels somehow that the 
artist has conceived a certain worthy and favourite effect which he 
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is endeavouring perfectly to reproduce by repeated and persistent 
attempts ; so that the slight apparent mannerism is really but the 
shadow of his indefatigable resolution to put adequately on canvas 
the thought that he most cherishes. In these landscapes, also, 
one can hardly fail to be struck by the 
utter absence of obtrusive lines. Boun- 
daries and contours are softened ; the 
sharp effects of the die-sinker are re- 
placed by that suffusion of tones which 
is indispensable to the obtaining of 
any proper tonality. The beholder is 
reminded of Delacroix's confession in 
a letter to a friend : "I am at my 
window, and I see the most beautiful 
landscape ; the idea of a line never en- 
ters into my head. The lark sings, the 
river glitters, the foliage murmurs, but 
where are the lines that produce these 
charming sensations ? " Where, indeed, 
are they ? It is a question which some 
of our best-known artists seem never to 
have asked themselves. 

Mr. John Selinger is now thirty 
years old. His father was born in Ba- 
den, his mother in Bavaria, and he him- 
self in Boston. At school he was often 
asked by the teachers to draw on the 
blackboard for the enter- 
tainment and instruction 
of the pupils, and when 
school-days were over he 
wanted to become a monk. 
Strange infatuation for a 
boy who could make pic- 
tures ! He entered the Be- 
nedictine Monastery, near 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and studied Greek, Latin, 
German, and drawing, the 
latter under Fra John, who 
also was the youth's confes- 
sor. In the halls of the in- 
stitution were some fine old 
masters of the Spanish 
school, and these worthies 
did what they could to make 
their admirer dissatisfied 
with his proposed vocation. 
Instead of alluring him to 
ecclesiastical worship, they 
were just one year in turn- 
ing his face towards the 
worship of Nature. He 
went back to Boston, ap- 
prenticed himself for three 
years to a firm of glass- 
painters and decorators, 
and then began to apply 
what he had learned in 
general ornamental de- 
signs. The death of his 
father, mother, and two 
brothers, in 1875, so de- 
pressed him that a radical 
change seemed necessary. 
Gathering together the 
earnings of many laborious 
years, he set his face to- 
wards Europe, and soon 
arrived in Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. Three months of 

study of Art in that charming city convinced him that he had been 
unfortunately advised in going there for such a purpose. He 
packed his trunks, went to Munich, pursued the regular academic 
course in Art, and won the friendship of the figure-painter Wil- 





helm Liebl. The study of the nude occupied much of his time. 
He made careful copies of works by Rubens, Rembrandt, Van- 
dyck, Velasquez, and other famous painters. One winter was 
passed in a picturesque village near the Bavarian capital, and a 
study of a peasant, which was painted 
at that time, was exhibited with success 
both in Munich and in Boston. After 
four years of absence, he returned to 
Boston in 1879, and took a studio at 
Washington and West Streets. His 
principal works are portraits of Mr. 
Gaugengigle, the Bavarian figure-paint- 
er, and Mrs. Emmons. He has recently 
been commissioned by the Alumni of 
Brown University, Rhode Island, to 
paint a portrait of President Caswell, of 
that institution. We have engraved 
two of his studies, one a clever fancy of 
his lighter hours. 

The appearance of Mr. W. Gedney 
Bunce has somewhat startled the ranks 
of the marine painters in New York 
City. He paints differently from any 
one of them, and independently of the 
well-known European artists. He has 
given us another Venice than the Ven- 
ice of tradition. In the third annual 
exhibition of the Society 
of American Artists, on 
Broadway, two works of 
his attracted considerable 
attention, the larger one — 
and it is quite large, say 
five feet by four — having 
secured a purchaser soon 
after the opening. It is 
a misty Venetian marine, 
with Venetian sail-boats, 
and in the distance Vene- 
tian architecture, the whole 
thinly painted, and full of 
easy grace and insou- 
ciance of treatment. The 
local colour is very faint 
in the veiling of the gene- 
ral tone ; the waters are 
sluggish in summer calm ; 
there is little if any attempt 
at wave-drawing. In fact, 
the drawing almost loses 
itself in the vaporous at- 
mosphere, and the picture 
seems like a dream of the 
city of the sea. In the 
smaller work the motive is 
sharper and colder, and 
the atmospheric effects are 
as clear and spacious as 
those of Rico. The sketch- 
es presented in this num- 
ber of the Art Joiwiial 
are rapid and deft memo- 
randums, slight in form, 
but sufficient in sugges- 
tion. It is to be remarked 
that Mr. Bunce is not an 
academic painter ; that is 
to say, he does not work 
after the recipes of the 
schools, but after the im- 
pulses of the moment. 
Mannerism he displays, perhaps, but it is not conventional, it is not 
adopted— it is natural and spontaneous ; the artist who should at- 
tempt to copy it would speedily find himself at sea. A certain af- 
finity is to be noted between Mr. Bunce's methods with marines and 



From Studies by John Selinger. 
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Corot's methods with landscapes at early dawn, a feature so con- 
spicuous as to insist upon immediate recognition, and so fresh as to 
receive what it insists upon. No other marine painter in this coun- 
try has ever presented this particular phenomenon ; and, when we 
are confronted with Mr. Bunce's works, we feel that here is an artist 
who has returned to America after a protracted course of study 
abroad, with a style that is all his own, while at the same time it re- 



calls the sympathies and aspirations of one of the greatest and most 
revered of French landscapists, and our curiosity is active with 
respect to the possibilities of this novel variety of marine painting. 
It is easy to see that Mr. Bunce is in clanger of under-estimating the 
resources of pictorial draughtsmanship, and of anchoring his bark 
in a harbour of easy-going indecision and inefficiency. A painter 
with his methods, admirable though these may be in their poten- 




From Sketches by W. Gedney Bunce. 



tial aspects, runs the risk of painting no better at fifty than at 
twenty-five. His temptation is to let what he feels to be well 
enough alone, to leave his compositions in that state of incomple- 
tion which is contrary to the spirit of great Art, and enervating to 
the spirit of a great artist. The worst fate that could befall him 
would be to remain satisfied with himself; and the most fatal 
conventionalism that could becloud him would be never to out- 
grow his present self. All facile and promising work of a young 



artist incurs a similar liability, and no artist, young or old, can 
afford to lose by slothful self-satisfaction the wholesome forgetful- 
ness of those things that are behind, and the wholesome pushing 
forward to those things that are before. It seems to us that Mr. 
Bunce has made a most admirable, as it certainly is a most unique, 
beginning. He has imagination, and his traffic is in the ideal. 
With such a working formula as made virtiite, he will leave a 
white mark in the calendar of American artists. S. 



